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THE CHRISTIAN SECRET IN THE KEEPING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN HEART. 


IN our last number, a few pages were occupied with a discussion 
of the internal or experimental evidence for the heavenly origin of 
the gospel. It will be found in practice, we are persuaded, that 
where the Word is traditionally held; where it is supposed to 
form but a meagre collection of truths, already almost known to 
natural religion; where it rouses no profound and hearty emotions 
of wonder, joy, and love, — its divine character is liable to be lost 
sight of. There seems to be no sufficient reason for the interpo- 
sition of Deity. We find no effects which demand so stupendous 
a cause ; and, since the voice from heaven comes only from the 
past, and is not heard in the living heart of to-day, we have only 
an opinion when we need an earnest conviction. And now we 
ask again, ‘‘ What is this divine Christianity, this word which 
has been given to us from heaven ?”’ 

The discouragements that have so often attended this inquiry, 
in the common directions, may perhaps be turned to a good ac- 
count by suggesting another direction as more likely to reward the 
patient and truth-loving inquirer. May it not be, that in this, ag 
in so many other cases, we ask and receive not, ‘‘ because we ask 
amiss’’? Are not many sincere Christians, of all sects, steadily, 
if not rapidly, approaching the conclusion, that the conscience and 


the heart, the spiritual and moral nature of man, and not the 
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mere intellect, must write the articles of a generally satisfactory 
and credible and operative faith, gathering them from Scripture, 
and fusing them into a living whole? There is much in the 
history and structure and contents of revelation, much in the ex- 
perience of the church, much in the best thoughts of the most 
earnest Christians, to encourage one in looking at Christianity, 
first and chiefly from the stand-point of the heart. Unquestion- 
ably, there may be a science of religion; and yet it must be 
preceded by an experience of religion. The Scriptures, and the 
nature of man, afford abundant materials for patient thought ; and 
yet, to the merely speculative intellect, they remain profoundly 
mysterious ; whilst plain minds, guided by warm, living hearts, 
find them very intelligible and significant. We shall all say that 
our Saviour did not speak as a philosopher to philosophers, or as 
a Rabbi to Rabbis, but as the Son of man, the Teacher of a prac- 
tical wisdom and righteousness to men. The explanations of 
Christianity which the prevailing views compelled the apostles to 
make, have, indeed, become somewhat obscure in the lapse of time, 
and require for their elucidation the resources of scholarship ; 
but, even here, scholarship is no substitute for the wisdom of an 
earnest moral nature. Christianity was not cradled in the Uni- 
versity. It found no home there. Its first words were spoken 
to those who had little learning, or none. Its pulpits were erected 
in the streets ; and its early disciples mainly relied upon the wis- 
dom that is sought of God in prayer. And it has generally been 
found, that, when the gospel falls exclusively into the hands of 
scholars, and is treated as an argument, a reaction is produced, 
which largely consigns its ministrations to illiterate enthusiasts, 
until the voice of the heart has been heard, and its lessons duly 
regarded. In one way or another, the conventicle is sure to rise 
by the cathedral, the meeting-house by the church; and, if there 
be any thing profound in the Christian doctrine, it is more likely 
to find earnest and profitable acceptance with the people than with 
the merely scholastic. 

This same lesson is taught by the fact, that, when Christians 
become devoted to their great profession, when they press doc- 
trinal considerations on their practical side, when their zeal for 
truth is prompted and conditioned by their zeal for righteousness, 
their doctrinal differences drop much out of sight. Believers are 
very much at one about what can be felt and used, — that which 
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kindles the heart, and braces the sinews of the mind. Is not this, 
indeed, our great consolation as we look out upon a divided church 
of Christ? Is it not this which justifies the hope, that these 
divisions are of the surface, —only the forms of realities; and 
that they do not reach down into these great living depths, whence 
spring the rivers of spiritual and moral life? Some such unity 
there must be amongst Christians; and we should not feel that 
we had the gospel at all, if we were not satisfied that we hold 
truth, which must commend itself to the great multitude of be- 
lievers, the few almost hopeless sectarians excepted. The undue 
influence which these few are suffered to exercise is one of the 
most disastrous signs of the times. 

We shall not hesitate, then, to look for an explanation of Chris- 
tianity, in its essential meaning, to its grand religious and moral 
purpose, — that purpose which includes within its sweep every 
human soul. This great purpose, steadily regarded and viewed 
in connection with all the inferences justly to be deduced from it, 
will supply all the essential elements of Christian truth. As we 
read the New Testament, it is expressed in that saying, faith- 
ful and worthy of all acceptation, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners.” Give to the word salvation its 
largest possible meaning; understand sin in no restricted and 
merely theological sense; gather up its numberless varieties of 
signification from every quarter, from the heart of man, from the 
words of human lips, from the life of the world; let it include 
every form of transgression against God and man, and the trans- 
gressor’s own soul, — and you have opened a vast domain, vast 
enough to include all that is really vital and usable of the great 
body of Christian divinity. You have, moreover, struck a vein 
which shall yield up its wealth alike freely to all classes of earnest 
laborers. ‘‘ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” 
The great fact which the gospel keeps steadily in view is this fact 
of man’s moral life, that in every way, and to a desperate extent, 
he is a wrong-doer; that he is wrong within and wrong without, 
in the thoughts of his heart, in the course of his life, in the great 
world which he has created about him. Christ came into the 
world, not primarily and chiefly because the human mind wanted 
more knowledge, and he had it to impart; not to gratify even a 
laudable intellectual curiosity, or help forward by direct efforts 
the progress of mere science; but rather because man was in 
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moral peril, a state of moral danger, which it required no special 
sagacity, no learned training, to discover; a living conscience and 
heart sufficiently revealing the gloomy fact, and predicting the 
fearful consequences, and drawing the unmistakable inferences. 
Christianity supposes that there is a right and a wrong; that 
the law of God binds us to do the one, to shun the other; that 
we are so far able to satisfy this requisition, as to be without 
excuse for our neglect of it; that we have sadly neglected our 
duty; that in the sight of Heaven we are condemned already ; 
that we have brought ourselves into a condition of moral weakness 
and disease; that we are looking back upon a gloomy past, and 
forward to a gloomy future, —a future of ever-increasing perils 
and ever-deepening shadows. 

And what Christianity, looking through all its disguises straight 
into the heart, says of the individual, the same, with only a change 
of illustrations, it urges home upon the great world, numbering 
still the falsities, the baseness, the cruelties, the low selfishness, 
which give a base and almost fiendish character to so much that 
is done under the sun; showing how might seeks to dethrone 
right, and how often on the side of wicked passions and of wicked 
men there is power. Let such a world as ours pass before the 
eyes of Jesus. What is it that fixes in sadness his pure and 
penetrating gaze? Not chiefly the world’s ignorance, not chiefly 
its barbarism or its poverty, not chiefly any of those evils which 
we feel most keenly, and most pathetically deplore. What is it 
that at any sacrifice he must set right; moving heaven and earth, 
working divine miracles, and speaking divine parables? What 
is it that urges him to preach his gospel concerning God and 
heaven and judgment and reward? It is the sin that is in the 
world, deeply rooted, established, as if born possessor of the soil. 
This cloud hides the light of the sun; a cloud resting upon all, 
somewhat more darkly upon one than another, yet obscuring the 
whole arch of heaven. ‘ Who shall deliver us from the bondage 
of this death?” is the question which Christianity asks and 
answers. It urges no fact, it teaches no doctrine, which is not 
clearly and closely connected with this most pressing human 
necessity. For this reason it pleads for and demands belief, as 
the fulfilment of a moral obligation, in no wise as a mere empty 
assent to a probable opinion. It assumes that a healthy moral 
experience will supply the persuasives to an earnest Christian 
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faith. It is satisfied that its word must needs be spoken to the 
condition of every heart from which the true divine spirit, the 
spirit that mourns and hungers and thirsts, has not quite gone. 
It rejoices in a moral dogmatism as just and sublime, as its secta- 
rian counterfeit is unfounded and petty. It exacts of all condi- 
tions and classes of men a large, and, in some points, minute faith, 
and yet provides no inspired interpretation of its records, because 
the heart which is exercised unto righteousness is ever a wise 
and profound interpreter. It grounds its firmly cherished hope of 
unity upon the fact, that God hath fashioned the hearts of all men 
alike. It seeks to fuse and blend the discordant elements of 
Christian opinion in the fervors of piety and the glow of moral 
feeling. 

Without underrating at all the claims of religious philosophy 
or science, we may yet be satisfied that the gospel came first to - 
the world, and wrought its great results, as an earnest, plain 
appeal to the practical, every-day mind, illumined by a living 
heart. Saints, holy men, not sages, were its heroes. Wiser, 
indeed, they were than the so-called sages, but with that wisdom 
which is spiritually and morally discerned. How else could the 
gospel have been made so widely and easily intelligible? How 
else could those humble men and women, with no New Testament 
as yet to study, with scarcely any thing written, except perhaps 
an epistle from the apostolic founder of their church and spiritual 
father of their faith, have mastered, so soon after such splendid 
services, the great lessons of Christianity? They had large and 
profound knowledge, many of these early believers; but every 
point of it, every article of their creed, glowed as fire in the heart. 
They had full and specific faith; and they gladly died for it, not 
from an obstinate fondness for their opinions, but because their 
convictions stood between their souls and spiritual death; because 
they were life for them and for their world, divinely provided to 
ward off despair, to supply strength and encouragement for the 
battle which no man may decline. They had entered into the 
feeling in which the holy Christ looked upon sin; they had 
learned to realize how much worse it is than bodily suffering or 
death, the fearful desolations which attend it in time and in eter- 
nity; and they were satisfied that the facts and assurances of the 
gospel, when translated into earnest experiences, are an anchor to 
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the soul, sure and steadfast. They spoke of believing with their 
hearts. In the heart there was an eloquent witness and adyo- 
cate, pleading for each doctrine of life with the irresistible elo- 
quence of life affection; calling up the memory of fears now put 
to rest; urging the new and strange peace, the joy unspeakable 
and glorious, the hope and courage, the unfeigned piety and dis- 
interested philanthropy, all the acknowledged fruits of the great 
power of God, which had reached them through Christ and his 
apostles. 

When Christians have gone farther and farther into separations; 
when the curious and persistent intellect has brought it to 
such a pass, that each man must have a religion of his own, a 
religion so different from that entertained by his fellows as to 
make all communion impossible; when every little village has its 
half-dozen distinct Christianities, each to a greater or less extent 
repelling and excluding the other; when the faith which Philip 
the evangelist explained in words so few, and with such a sparing 
use of Scripture citations, to the inquiring traveller, reading as 
he was driven along, has run out into endless details of new 
theology and old theology, interminable distinctions between 
pravity and de-pravity, natural inability and moral inability, 
sprinkling and immersion; when the time which belongs to the 
sinner, the degraded and oppressed, is spent in controversy, and 
the church is more than occupied with the adjustment of its own 
difficulties, —it is surely the day to begin, from this faithful 
saying, a reconstruction of the Christian edifice: ‘ Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.”” How healthy, practical, 
tangible, and direct, the words are! a piece of firm ground, which 
has never changed its place; the steady under-current of Chris- 
tian faith, which has held on its way through the ages. Let it be 
distinctly understood that this position is taken, not from any 
contempt of learning or dread of human reasonings, but from a 
distinct preference before them of what the Scriptures term pro- 
phecy ; prophecy, that earnest, plain speech to the practical intel- 
lect and the true heart, which wins the common ear, and gives a 
religion to the multitude; not because we would not have the 
hardest sayings of the sacred oracles studied out and explained, 
but because, unless we comprehend that which is perfectly plain, 
we cannot advance to that which is more difficult. If we do not 
realize that Christ came to save sinners, what else can we know 
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and say about his coming, and his various lessons, which shall be 
significant ? 

Notwithstanding all that theologians and preachers have said 
about the “‘ sinfulness of sin,” the half has not yet been told con- 
cerning the inseparable connection of the gospel with the human 
heart and conscience; and the half has not yet been done to edu- 
cate a sober, truth-loving, and earnest moral spirit. No effort, 
which is directed this way, can in the end be lost. The first 
effects may not include much that is specially Christian; they 
may even be antagonistic to the prevailing Christianity — they 
ought to be, if it has become merely a creed or a ceremony ; but, 
in the end, the thoroughly awakened conscience and heart will 
ery out for the living God as Christ hath revealed him, reconcil- 
ing a world unto himself, and opening paths of holiness, beautiful 
sun-paths, through the dark haunts of sin and misery; giving to 
us a Redeemer’s cross and a Redeemer’s kingdom. ‘“‘ He that is 
not against us is on our part,”’ said the Saviour. Every influence 
which tends to deepen man’s religious experience, to quicken 
his feeling of accountability to God, every earnest exposure of 
wrong-doing, every exhibition of the dreary picture of human 
wickedness, every peal of thunder and flash of lightning and 
word of command from Sinai, must help to awaken a longing for 
light and deliverance. Bring men to realize that what they 
want, most of all, is a kingdom of God in their own hearts and in 
this world, and they are not far from it; they must ere long real- 
ize still farther that Christ alone is empowered to establish such a 
kingdom. Eagerly does the gospel crave to be submitted to this 
practical test. Eagerly does it open its sacred books, and point 
to its most earnest days, and beg all men to see how faithfully it 
has wrought within the domain of conscience and the heart; how 
it has ever pleaded for righteousness and temperance; how hard 
it has ever been to degrade its spiritual doctrine into a mere 
ritual or partial creed. How foolish the common antagonism 
between the believer and the worker! what a fearful misapprehen- 
sion does it indicate of the religion of that Master who went about 
doing good, and blended in his lessons the highest toned piety 
with the most uncompromising morality! It is only he who is 
eager to do the will, that has much encouragement to believe that 
he shall appreciate the doctrine. 

“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners,” “of 
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whom I am chief,” wrote Paul the apostle. This is the key to 
the whole sentence. The apostle understood the mission of Jesus 
and the meaning of Christianity, through this vivid personal 
experience, through this exaggeration, as it would seem to many, 
of his own unworthiness. It was no exaggeration, no morbid feel- 
ing: it is not common for men to err on that side, to underesti- 
mate the excuses for their wrong-doing. There was one sin 
which seems especially to have weighed upon Paul’s conscience: 
we mean his persecution of the church of God. To many it 
would have seemed venial, soon repented of and forgotten. His 
more faithful examination of his heart had enabled him to 
recognize it as the fruit of a cruel pride of opinion, a selfish 
preference of party to truth; he laid to his soul’s charge, accord- 
ingly, not only a little excess of conservatism, but a sad want of 
mercy and the love of God, a dulness of spiritual and moral per- 
ception; and until men put aside excuses, and overrule indiffer- 
ence, and do justice to the moral power and the corresponding 
moral obligations of humanity; until they shall realize that what 
the world passes lightly over as foibles, frailties, and infelicities, 
are, in truth, damnable sins; until they shall understand the 
shame, the perils, the ruin, that cleave to, and follow hard upon, 
unrighteousness, — they cannot appreciate the faithful saying, 
or the Christianity whose chief and leading characteristic it 
announces. 

‘What is Christianity ?’’ The cold speculations of the school, 
the hard and critical intellects of mere scholars, have failed to 
answer this question. They are utterly incapable of distinguish- 
ing essentials from non-essentials; they divide churches and 
multiply hostile sects; they raise more difficulties than they 
settle. The aid of the spiritual and moral nature must be in- 
voked; and, in a genial Christian experience, the bewildered 
disciples of Jesus must find the one Lord, the one faith, the one 
baptism, of a heartfelt Christianity. R. B. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE SON OF SIRACH. 
(Continued.) 


Cuap. XVIII. 15.—XIX. 30. Courtesy, Seir-contro., Just Estimate or Orners. 


15 My child, among good things give no reproach, 
Nor add to a gift a harsh word. 
16 Will not the dew temper the heat? 
Thus is a word oft better than a gift. 
17 Lo! is not a word oft better than a gift ? 
But both are given by a gracious man. 
18 The fool will ungraciously upbraid ; 
And the gift of the grudging hurteth the eyes. 


Ere thou speakest, learn ; 

And ere thou art sick, care for thy health. 

Ere thou judgest another, examine thyself; 

So in the hour of visitation, thou shalt find mercy. 
Ere sickness come, be humbled ; 

And while thou canst yet sin, turn from sinning. 
Be not hindered from paying a vow promptly, 
Nor wait till death to be justified. 

Ere thou makest a vow, be ready to fulfil it ; 

Nor be like one that tempteth the Lord. 
Remember the wrath that cometh in the end, 
And the time of avenging when He turneth away his face. 


Let famine be remembered in days of abundance, 
Poverty and want in days of riches. 
From morning till evening the hour is changing; 
And all is fleeting before the Lord. 


A wise man will in all things be prudent, 
And, when he might sin, will keep guiltless. 
Every man of understanding knoweth wisdom, 
And giveth praise to him that hath found her. 
Those wise to hear are also wise to speak, 
And they utter pointed and forcible truths. 


Follow not after thy lusts, 
But keep thy desires in check ; 
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31 For if thou givest thy soul to the caprices of lust, 
Thou makest thyself the sport of thy foes. 

82 Delight not in much feasting, 
Nor be tied unto banquets ; 

33 Lest thou become poor, paying thy share from thy treasure, 
And nothing remain in thy purse. 


XIX. 1. A drunken workman will never be rich. 
He that despises small things shall soon fall. 
2 Wine and women lead wise men astray ; 
And he that gives himself to harlots is the greatest of fools. 
3 Corruption and worms shall possess him, ; 
And the foolish soul shall be destroyed. 


He that hastily gives credit is fickle in heart ; 

And he that thus wrongeth himself, sinneth. 

He that giveth his heart to pleasure should be condemned ; 
But he that hateth babbling shall have little evil. 

Never repeat thy words: 

The impression of them will not be lessened. 


To neither friend nor enemy tell a secret : 

Even if it be not wrong, do not reveal it. 

One may listen to thee, but will guard against thee, 
And on occasion hate thee. 

If thou hear a secret, let it die with thee: 

Fear not; it will not burst thee. 

A fool, with a secret, is in travail; 

As a woman with child, when in labor. 

As an arrow sticking in the thigh 

Is a secret in the heart of a fool. 


Call thy friend to account; he may not have done it: 

If he have, he may not again. 

Call thy friend to account; he may not have said it : 

If he have, he may not again. 

Call thy friend to account; for ’tis often a slander: 

So trust not to all that is said. 

There are sins which are not of intention ; 

And who hath not sinned with his tongue? 

Call, then, thy neighbor §o account, ere thou reproach him ; 
And leave him to the law of the Most High. 
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All wisdom is in the fear of the Lord; 

And in all wisdom is obedience to law. 

There is no wisdom in the knowledge of wickedness, 
Nor counsel in the devices of sinners. 

There is a craftiness which is abominable ; 

And there are fools most foolish in their fancied wisdom. 
Better is one small in understanding who feareth God, 
Than one great in intellect who transgresseth the law. 
There is an exquisite subtility, which doeth injustice ; 
There are those who pervert right to appear just. 

There is a wicked man, crouching in mourning, 

Who within is full of deceit. 

With downcast look, and pretending not to hear, 

When unperceived, he does the unlooked-for deed. 

Even if, for want of power, he be now hindered from sinning, 
When he finds a time, he will do thee evil. 

By his face is a man known, 

And from his appearance his thoughts discovered. 

A man’s dress, and his smile, 

Yea, even his step, will betray him. 


XX.—Or Wise AND oF Foonish Jupament or Worps AND APPEARANCES. 


Sometimes reproof is out of season, 

And in keeping silence may one be wise. 
How much better to upbraid 

Than to bear a grudge! 

Likewise he that makes acknowledgment 
Shall be saved from humiliation. 


The desire of a eunuch to corrupt a maiden, 
Such is one that executeth justice with violence.* 


Some by silence show their wisdom, 

And some are hated for their much talking. 
Some are silent, for they have nothing to say; 
While others keep silence, knowing their time. 
A wise man will be silent until his time ; 

But a babbling fool regards no time. 

He that talks too much will be loathed, 

And he that would be the only talker is hated. 


* Comparing, perhaps, justice to a maiden, and the officers of law to the guards of her 
chamber. The verse seems to be out of its connection. 
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Some have success in things evil, 

And there is a gain which is loss. 

There are gifts which are no gain, 

And there is a giving which brings back double. 
Sometimes humiliation arises from honors, 

And sometimes honor from humiliations. 

There are some who buy much for a little, 

Yet pay for it sevenfold. 


The wise man gains love by mere words ; 

But the kind deeds of fools are thrown away. 

The gift of a fool shall do thee no good ; 

For, in return for one gift, he looketh for many. 
He giveth little, and taunteth much ; 

He openeth his mouth like a crier. 

To-day he lendeth, and to-morrow will ask it again. 
Hateful is such a man. 


The fool saith, I have no friend ; 

Nor am I thanked for my good deeds: 

They that eat my bread are tongue-tied. 

How often, and by how many, shall he be laughed to scorn ! 


It is better to slip with the feet than with the tongue: 
Thus the fall of the wicked cometh speedily. 


An unseasonable tale has no end in the mouth of a fool. 
A wise saying from a fool’s mouth will be rejected ; 
For he cannot say it at the right time. 


There are those who are kept from sin by poverty, 
And in their quietness know not remorse. 

Some destroy themselves by false shame ; 

Yea, before a fool’s laugh, lose their souls. 

Some, through false shame, make promises to a friend, 
And needlessly make him their enemy. 

A lie is a foul blot on a man: 

He is a fool in whose mouth it remaineth. 

Better is a thief than a confirmed liar ; 

But both shall inherit destruction. 

The habit of the liar brings him dishonor, 

And his shame is with him for ever. 
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The wise man by his words gets honors, 

And the prudent will please the great. 

He that tilleth his land shall increase his store: 

So he that pleaseth the great shall be pardoned his offences. 
Presents and gifts blind the eyes of the wise, 

And are a bridle in the mouth to turn away reproof. 
Wisdom that is hid, and treasure that is hoarded, 

What profit is there in either? 

Better is he that hideth his folly, 

Than a man that hideth his wisdom. 


Coap. XXI.— Tue Sivrutness or Sis, AND THE FoouisuNness or Fouty. 


My son, hast thou sinned? do so no more; 
Rather ask forgiveness for the past. 

As from before a serpent, flee from sin; 

For, if thou goest near, it will bite thee: 
The teeth thereof are the teeth of a lion, 
Slaying the souls of men. 

Like a two-edged sword is every sin, 

And for its wounds there is no healing. 

To threaten and do wrong will waste riches: 
Thus the house of the proud is laid waste. 
The prayer of the poor reacheth the ear on high, 
And His justice quickly comes down. 

He that hateth reproof is following sinners ; 
But he that fears God will heartily repent. 


He that trusts in his power to talk is widely known ; 
But the wise foreseeth his fall. 

He that buildeth on another man’s wealth 

Is like one gathering stones for his own tomb. 


A roll of tow, and a company of the lawless, — 

Their end is the flaming fire. 

The path of sinners is finely paved with stone, 

And leads to the pit of the under-world. 

He that keepeth the law groweth strong in understanding, 
And the fear of God becomes perfected in wisdom. 

He that is not cunning refuses to be taught; 

But there is also a cunning which gets itself sorrows. 

VOL. IX. 43 
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18 The knowledge of the wise shall increase like a flood, , 
And his thoughts be like a living spring. 
14 The mind of a fool is like a broken vessel : 
There is no knowledge that he can hold. 
15 Ifa man of understanding hear a wise word, he commends it; 
Yea, he adds unto it. 
The senseless man hears it, and it is offensive to him; 
Yea, he throws it behind him. 
The talking of fools is heavy as a burden on the road ; 
But on the lips of the wise there is grace. 
The mouth of the wise is sought in the assembly, 
And his words are all laid to heart. 
The wisdom of a fool is like a heap of ruins: 
’ The knowledge of the senseless is in confused words. 
A fool holds instruction to be fetters on the feet, 
And like manacles on the right hand. 
A fool lifteth up his voice in loud laughter ; 
But a sensible man scarcely smiles in silence. 
Instruction is to a wise man a golden ornament, 
And like a bracelet upon his right arm. 
The foot of a fool is soon in a house ; 
But a man of experience has some consideration. 
23 The senseless man peeps in at the door of a house; 
But a well-taught man will stand without. 
24 It is rudeness in a man to hearken at the door; 
But the thoughtful man will fear it as dishonor. 
25 They that talk as they should not shall suffer thereby ; 
But the words of the prudent are weighed in a balance. 
26 The heart of fools is in their mouth; 
But the mouth of the prudent is in their heart. 
27 When the ungodly curseth Satan, 
He curseth his own soul also. 
28 The whisperer defileth his own soul, 
And in his neighborhood shall be hated. 


Cuap. XXII, 1—26.— Tue Foonisuness anp WICKEDNESS OF SINNERS ILLVS- 
TRATED IN A WIDER Rance OF REMARK, 


1 Toa filthy stone is the sluggard likened, 
And every one will hiss at his disgrace. 
2 To cow-dung is the sluggard likened : 
Every man that touches him will shake his hand. 
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A rude son is a disgrace to his father from his birth ; 
A daughter becomes such when she falleth. 

A prudent daughter shall gain a husband ; 

But the shameless one bring grief to her father. 

She that is bold shames her father and her husband, 
And by both is she despised. 


A tale out of season is as music in mourning ; 

But the rod and instruction are at all times wisdom. 
He can heal a broken crock who can teach a fool; 
He can waken one from the depths of slumber. 

He that talks to a fool talks to one in a slumber; 
Who, at the end of the speech, will say, What is it? 


Weep for the dead, since light hath failed him ; 

Weep also for a fool, since reason hath failed him: 

Weep gently for the dead, for he is at rest; 

But the life of the fool is bitterer than death. 

Mourning for the dead lasts seven days ; 

But for the fool and the ungodly all the days of their life. 


With a senseless man do not multiply words, 
And to one without understanding do not go. 
Beware of him, lest thou have trouble, — 
Lest thou be defiled with his filthiness. 
Depart from him, and thou shalt have rest, 
And not be disquieted by his folly. 

What is it that is heavier than lead? 

And what is its name, but a fool? 

Sand and salt and massy iron are easy to bear 
By the side of a man without understanding. 


As timber, girt and bound together in a building, 
By shaking cannot be loosened ; 

So the heart established in wise counsels 

Never in time of fear shall tremble. 

A heart settled in wise counsels 

Is like plaster ornaments on a smooth wall. 
Pales, set on a high place, 

Cannot stand against the wind: 

So a heart, weak in foolish counsels, 

Cannot stand against any fear. 
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He that pierceth the eye will bring forth tears : 

So he that pierceth the heart will draw out its knowledge. 
Casting a stone at birds frightens them away, 

And reproaching a friend breaks off friendship. 

If thou hast drawn the sword against thy friend, despair not ; 
For there is a way to return. 

If thou hast opened thy mouth against a friend, fear not ; 
For there may yet be reconciliation : 

Except thou hast reproached him, or scorned him, 

Or betrayed a secret, or given a treacherous word ; 

By such things would any friend be driven away. 

Be faithful to thy neighbor in his poverty, 

That thou mayst rejoice in his prosperity : 

Be steadfast to him in affliction, 

That thou mayst partake when he receives his heritage. 


Before the fire, smoke and vapor ; 

Thus before bloodshed, reviling. 

I will not be ashamed to defend a friend, 
Neither will I hide myself from him. 

And should any evil happen unto me by him, 
Every one that heareth it will beware of him. 





ON THE DEPARTURE OF AN INFANT. 


Bricut from the heavenly portal 
He came, an angel-guest, 

And waked a love immortal 
Within his mother’s breast ; 


Then spread his radiant pinions, 
And gently took his flight 
Up to the fair dominions 
Of everlasting light. 


Oh! raise thine eyes, fond mother ; 
For lo! with yearning love, 

He, with his angel-brother, 
Is waiting thee above. 








THE RESERVE OF GOD. 


A SERMON BY REY. J. H. PHIPPS. 


Prov. xxv. 2: “It is the glory of God to conceal a thing.” 


In the infancy of his Christian experience, man associates the 
mercifulness of God with that which conduces to his prosperity 
and enjoyment. Whatever corresponds, in its direct tendencies, 
with his desires, contributes to the accomplishment of his plans, 
or helps to some immediate and palpable advantage, — this is 
supposed to manifest the divine intelligence and love. In other 
words, it is the eternal fallacy of this primary epoch to limit 
the methods of the Infinite; to recognize his gracious wisdom in 
those events and workings which harmonize with our feelings ; 
and no where else. All that is adverse seems indicative of dis- 
order, and awakens no gladness, but lays a burden on the heart. 
If things do not work to suit his convenience and whim, man 
looks upon himself as the victim of a blind fatality, feels no longer 
the presence of an infinite beneficence, and surrenders himself to 
the embraces of despair. 

This, however, is not necessarily a permanent condition. It 
gives way before the steady working of a reverent and earnest 
soul. In the light of that larger experience, which the vicissi- 
tudes of life, aided by the instructions of the revealed word, are 
calculated to produce, the narrowness of this primary interpreta- 
tion of events is clearly discerned. In proportion as mankind 
are devoutly studious, a conviction is established, that the Al- 
mighty love may be displayed, not only in that which contributes 
to the fulfilment of their wishes, not only in that which appears 
advantageous, but in that also which defeats their schemes, and 
cuts off their expectations. It is seen, at length, that God is 
wiser than we; and that, when all things are apparently against 
us, he is for us. This, to be sure, is to many a secret science, a 
conviction at which they never arrive; not because it is not pos- 
sible, but because they are too much disposed to thoughtlessness 
and levity, to gajn it. The serious, earnest soul cannot miss 
it. Only such as think in the narrowest circle, and in the most 
superficial way, can fail to discover, that the adverse aspects of 


the divine Providence are witnesses to the Father’s mercy, as 
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well as those circumstances that appear more auspicious. This, 
indeed, is one of the grandest accomplishments of man, so to have 
met and pondered the phenomena of life, as to know that God, 
in the exercise of his love, is not confined to one method, but 
may operate, so to speak, by many methods, — in ways precisely 
opposite. It is well for us when we have arrived at a knowledge 
of this salutary fact. It is well for us when we have escaped 
from that state of childishness wherein we think that God can 
only show his affection by the gratification of our desires, to that 
manlier wisdom which helps us to recognize the paternal love 
in that which is withheld, as well as in the richest gifts; to see, 
that, when he is working against us, he is really working for us; 
that, in thwarting our undisciplined desires, he confers a blessing 
on our souls, and glorifies himself. 

This great fact — the fact that God shows his beneficence by 
various and even by opposite methods—lies at the basis of all 
just Christian philosophy of life. It is the key to many thoughts 
on which it would be pleasant to meditate. 

For the present, however, we must contemplate it from a single 
point of view, as it bears upon the manner in which God enlight- 
ens, or refuses to enlighten, mankind upon those great questions 
which most deeply concern and interest them. 

Let us consider the subject here presented. Certainly, it will 
appear obvious at a glance, that, as to many circumstances which 
most deeply concern and interest us, much remains unsettled and 
uncertain. The language of the apostle expresses the conviction 
of all thoughtful and discriminating minds: ‘ Now we know but 
in part;”’ “‘ Now we see as through a glass darkly.” By a dili- 
gent and faithful use of his faculties, man may acquaint himself 
with the laws of some few phenomena; but as to those things 
which touch most directly upon his nature, condition, experiences, 
and prospects, all his efforts to attain to exact knowledge are 
almost utterly impotent. And even when we come to consider 
the revelations that God has made concerning these questions ; 
when we gather up all that the holiest have been inspired to teach 
and tell, all that under any circumstances, through lawgiver or 
sage, through priest or apostle, prophet or Sayjour, he has seen 
fit to reveal to the human soul, how limited, after all, is its posi- 
tive knowledge in the higher and more interesting department 


of thought ! 
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God, it is true, has not left us in ignorance, has not refused 
to enlighten us. Some knowledge of his providence and govern- 
ment he permits us to have; enough, undoubtedly, if we would 
wisely and earnestly use it. Blessed revelations he has given. 
In them the troubled and distracted soul may find repose. By 
the help of these, it can pursue its way through the labyrinth 
of existence, believing that neither vicissitude nor change nor 
death can remove it beyond the reach of God’s benignant provi- 
dence. And, for these revelations, the least we can do is to 
cherish unfeigned gratitude to Him who gave them; especially 
since it is by the light of these that we are helped to interpret 
the reserve of God, which is only less wonderful than his reve- 
lations. 

Many things, I say, God has revealed; and, in a certain sense, 
this is true. But there is a sense in which it is not true. Com- 
pared with the multitude of things in which mankind are deeply 
interested, but which they cannot understand, it must be con- 
fessed, and it is not ungrateful to say it, God has revealed but 
little. The truth is, God is reserve. The language of the 
ancient record shadows forth this thought: ‘It is the glory of 
God to conceal a thing.”’” While he reveals many things which 
it is infinitely important for us to know, there are, on the other 
hand, many things which most intimately concern us, that he 
does not reveal at all. 

Whenever we give our minds to earnest contemplations, and go 
one step beyond the narrowest sphere of thought, and undertake 
to settle these great questions that grow out of life’s experience, 
we soon discover that there is much that has not yet been told. 
It is soon impressed upon us, that there are many things of 
deepest and most absorbing interest, concerning which God has 
thus far maintained uninterrupted silence. Not once since the 
first dawning of creation has he condescended to explain these 
mighty mysteries for the satisfaction of mortals. Generation after 
generation, curious and anxious to know somewhat more, eager 
to catch some faint whisper from the Eternal Oracle, have waited 
and prayed, and heard no response. God was silent. So it has 
been, and so it is at this hour. On many of the most trying 
questions, questions which the insatiable curiosity of the undisci- 
plined human heart is ever striving to solve, God has ever been, 
and still is, reserved. All that he does, compared with what he 
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might do, is to give some dim hints, some occasional glimpses. 
I say, in comparison with what he might do; because it is in 
accordance with our conceptions of the Infinite to suppose, that he 
might disclose more if he were so disposed; that he might pour 
a flood of light upon these dark events that environ us, and 
make them plain as the simplest lesson of childhood, enabling 
us to dispel the terrors and the anxieties they sometimes inspire. 
Doubtless he might make disclosures that would fill us with pro- 
foundest emotion. Doubtless he might dazzle us with a prospect, 
of which we have never yet conceived. It is only yielding to the 
spirit of wisdom and reverence to maintain the possibility; to 
look upon the perpetual reserve of God, in respect to many things 
in life, rather as a method adopted wisely, and by voluntary 
choice, than forced upon him by any necessity. At length, per- 
haps, we shall see the justification of the choice. 

At all events, we must own, that, as to many things which we 
encounter, it is the unvarying habit of God to conceal much more 
than he reveals. He answers not one half the questions we ask ; 
and, though we besiege him with ceaseless importunities, not one 
word will he utter in explanation of a single circumstance, or 
in justification of a single event, which appears ever so much like 
an incongruity in his Providence. Of many things with which 
our destiny is strangely mixed up, — many things that constitute, 
as it were, a part of our very life, — God has told us compara- 
tively nothing. 

If we contemplate any one of these difficult problems; if, for 
instance, we look at this dark question of evil, we are not long in 
learning, that, though God permits the evil, he conceals the 
reason why: he does not disclose its purpose. ‘There is the tre- 
mendous fact confronting us, as it has the men of all ages: little 
or nothing does God tell us concerning it; little or nothing can 
we know about it. Whatever conjectures we may make as to its 
use, they are only conjectures at best. On this, as on many other 
subjects, God is for the most part silent. 

As to the general truth we have been stating, it is forced upon 
us from every quarter: God is reserve. Nobody can deny it. 
But it is not so evident perhaps, that, in maintaining this silence, 
his wisdom is displayed as well and truly as in his most blessed 
revelations. Yet it isso. It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing. To be sure, it is not always, or often perhaps, that we 
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can arrive at a full conviction of this great truth. Certainly, 
there are times in human experience, when it is deemed a 
defect in the divine economy, that God does not enlighten us 
on these questions touching life and destiny; that he does 
not tell us plainly why this or that is permitted to transpire as 
it does. 

Sometimes we are quite impatient of this mystery that is 
thrown around existence, and make it the ground of accusation 
and complaint against the divine goodness. There is a restless 
desire to have every thing settled. There is a craving to explore 
the secrets of the Almighty. We are anxious to have all ex- 
plained, and even neglect the revelations that God has made 
already, in vainly wondering that he has made no more. 

But, just so far as we attain to the Christian point of vision, 
we see that God’s ways, though contradictory in appearance, are 
not so in reality ; but always conspire, in their ultimate tendency, 
to the highest welfare of the soul. It is as clear to the eye of 
devout wisdom, that the Almighty can and does show his affection 
as well in concealing as in revealing, — in withholding knowledge 
as in imparting it. Let not this announcement surprise us. Let 
us consider if it be not so. May not a parent show as much 
affection and a far deeper wisdom in refusing to gratify the 
unregulated desires of his offspring, than in yielding to their 
childish importunities? On the same principle, may not God, in 
leaving unexplained some circumstances about which we are 
curious, manifest his love as well as in conferring the most une- 
quivocal blessings ? 

Yet it must be acknowledged, that it is not always easy to 
think so. There is often a wish, a craving, to know something 
more. For instance, how common is the desire to know some- 
thing more definite about the future; to obtain some more exact 
conceptions of the life hereafter; to know what its employments, 
associations, enjoyments, and sufferings are! ‘There are times 
when it seems a cruelty in God to keep us in ignorance of the 
details of the immortal life, when we would even die to learn the 
secrets of that mysterious realm. But these are not our wisest 
moments, or our best. It is well that the feelings of such mo- 
ments are not gratified. Whatever the precise conditions of the 
soul may be beyond the grave, it is best that they should remain 
concealed, as in God’s wisdom they ever are. It is easy to 
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conceive that a more definite revelation on this subject might be 
the occasion of vastly more of evil than of good. 

And so with other subjects. Though we desire ever so much 
to know something more, it is well that we cannot always have 
our way, and that our craving for definite knowledge is not 
gratified. God is merciful in refusing to satisfy our unregulated 
curiosity. 

Perhaps it is difficult always to comprehend the utility of this 
method of God of which we are now speaking, since we are so 
accustomed to think of his revelations as alone indicative of his 
interest in our welfare. Yet in some instances we can see, that 
in remaining silent he is acting for our highest interests. These 
strange events are as truly instruments of beneficent utility in the 
divine economy as the most effectual ministries of truth. Clearly 
it is not through any short-sightedness on the part of God that so 
many things are left unexplained. These mysteries are wisely 
purposed ; they have a beneficent use; their chastening influence 
is needed ; man needs it; man needs to feel this sense of uncer- 
tainty, this consciousness of ignorance, on many subjects of deep 
concern. ‘This feeling of the imperfectness of all our knowledge, 
of the uncertainty of many things in life, is eminently salutary. 
There are no more effectual preachers than they. How impres- 
sively, how movingly, they preach! There is no voice nor 
language so solemn, so subduing, so irresistible, as they. Here is 
the great fact of death. We know it will come.: All the rest, — 
the time and manner of its approach, the circumstances amid 
which it will introduce us, —all the rest is uncertain. How it 
preaches, how it threatens, how it warns, how it expostulates 
and invites, how it solemnizes life, how it sanctifies the spirit! 
Hardened and reckless men, who would not hear though one 
should rise from the dead and speak, must sometimes listen to the 
oratory of this mighty preacher. Men who laugh all other 
ministries to scorn cannot remain indifferent to its silent appeals. 
Few there be who can always resist it. No man can know, of 
course, how much he is affected by the strangeness and uncer- 
tainty in which this solemn event is ever enshrouded; yet almost 
inevitably it must, to some extent, exert a restraining and re- 
deeming power over the soul. It is well, therefore, that it is as 
it is. I thank God that he does conceal these things from us; 
that we know not what the morrow will bring forth; that the 
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world of spirits is not open to our greedy inspection; that the 
hour of our dissolution is uncertain; that he does confront us 
with this stupendous mystery of death. Let it preach, let it warn, 
let it proclaim the emptiness of earthly triumphs. Let its awful 
and monitory voice be heard in the great couricils and busy places 
of the world. Let mad ambition, and shallow levity, and impious 
worldliness, hear that voice, and be led to that repentance which 
is not to be repented of. Let death remain uncertain. For, with 
this so great mystery ever before us, some holier feelings are 
awakened; a more serious and earnest spirit is created; ‘‘ some 
good is born, some gentler nature comes.” Is it not so? Try 
this doctrine by your own experience. Are you the worsé for 
not knowing what the morrow may bring forth? Does it provoke 
you to evil-doing because God does not tell precisely why he 
takes one after another of your supports away? When he 
destroys the idols of your hearts, are you hardened in spirit be- 
cause he offers not one word of explanation? Far from it. The 
silence of God increases the efficacy of the chastisement he sends. 
If it were all explained, if we saw it as God sees it, it would 
possibly be no chastisement at all. ‘‘ Let it remain unexplained” 
is the language of the devout mind. “Let the reason of my 
affliction, of my disappointment, of my conflicts, my pains, my 
calamities, let it remain a secret. The mysteries of life cannot 
harm me. If I will rightly understand them, they will only help 
to a larger experience, to a purer life, to a holier joy.” 

Though it is the custom of mankind to deprecate the reserve 
of God, they ought rather to rejoice. Taking our stand upon 
what he has revealed, upon the laws of mind, and upon actual 
experience, it can be shown to be eminently useful. 

God refuses to enlighten us, refuses the explanation of a single 
circumstance, for the same purpose that he reveals “‘ the way, the 
truth, and the life,” in Jesus Christ; namely, to raise us to a 
life at one with himself. His silence is one link in that perfect 
and beneficent economy by which he would redeem us from sin; 
by which the discipline of life is carried on. 

Viewing this reserve of God as a part of a system of disci- 
pline, it is easy to specify results that it may be designed to pro- 
duce. Is it not calculated to create a feeling of insecurity, a 
distrust of all earthly supports? May it not tend to awaken 
a sense of dependence upon God? How can it be otherwise? 
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When we look around, and see how little we know of all this 
series of experiences and exposures we call human life; amid 
what a sea of uncertainty we are tossed and drifting; how inef- 
fectual all our endeavors are to understand the calamities that are 
ever pending over our heads, — we can hardly fail to feel our 
own weakness. And out of a recognition of our own weakness, 
of our own short-sightedness, must there not come a more devout 
sense of the need of God, and of reliance upon him ? 

Then, again, may not this comparative silence of God have the 
effect of making us more diligent and persevering? ‘To be sure, 
we are sometimes anxious to know what our exertions are to 
accomplish. We would see the end at the beginning. We would 
have a pledge of God that our efforts shall not fail. We would 
know what the result of all our toils and doubts, our sacrifices and 
tears, is ultimately to be. But God does not permit us to know. 
The complete results of our endeavors he keeps in concealment. 
He does not lift the veil from the future for a single moment. 
And in so doing, however much we may sometimes long to see 
the end, he does wisely and well. Might it not harm or hinder 
us to know the result’? Might not the prospect exalt or crush 
us? Might we not be too much dazzled or depressed by it to use 
the present wisely, whereby alone any thing desirable can be 
accomplished? Certainly, in this our state of pupilage, we cannot 
bear much prosperity; and even the prospect of much exaltation 
might injure us. It is well that the result of our endeavors is 
not disclosed. It is the glory and wisdom of God to conceal it. 

Still again, may not this uncertainty which attaches to many 
circumstances, contribute, in its ultimate effect, to our happiness ? 
Perhaps this does not appear so obvious at first; but may it not 
be true? May it not be the grand condition of that satisfaction 
which is derived from acquiring knowledge by our own endeavors ? 
Does it not help to keep alive that desire to know, to enlarge our 
experience, the gratification of which is so great a luxury? 
It is the remark of a distinguished thinker, as quoted by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, ‘that all philosophy is founded upon two things, 
—upon curiosity and bad eyes.” Undoubtedly, our short-sight- 
edness, or, what is practically the same thing, the reserve of God, 
stimulates our curiosity ; and it is curiosity, in part, that prompts 
us to make those investigations which increase our knowledge, 
and thus furnish one of the highest enjoyments. 
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But, if all that most deeply concerns our souls, if the whole 
government of God, if the great future, the vast eternity, if all 
the facts of the spiritual world, were disclosed, what curiosity 
should we have about the ordinary events and phenomena around 
us? Would not our interest and attention be all absorbed by 
the glories of the celestial world? Should we not have as little 
inclination to investigate the laws of common creation, as we now 
have to investigate the most insignificant and worthless thing? 
Precisely because of these great mysteries, — because we cannot 
see all that concerns us, as God sees it, have we curiosity enough 
to study these other and humbler subjects, which enrich our expe- 
rience and contribute to our enjoyment. 

This brings me to the thought with which I will close these 
meditations. By his reserve, God keeps alive our curiosity in 
common things around us, and thus helps to augment the satis- 
faction of life; yet it is obvious that this curiosity must be 
restrained within its legitimate limits. Doubtless there are limits 
beyond which it should not go. And it is well when we discover 
where those limits are. Still better is it when we learn to 
respect them so much as to crave no more enlightenment upon 
subjects that have been wisely left unsettled ; to respect them so 
much as no more to complain, or demand an explanation of the 
visitations wherewith God tries us. A happy day is that in 
our history when we are prepared to bow in affectionate submis- 
sion before those circumstances which God has chosen to keep, to 
some extent, in concealment. 

Let us not complain, that this event, or that calamity, or that 
subject, is not explained, however painful it may be. Let us 
rather; conscious of ignorance, believing in the wisdom and love 
of God, abide his dealings with resignation. While a field is open 
for the gratification of a reasonable and reverent curiosity, we 
must be grateful for that, and learn to regard the limits that are 
set to its indulgence, and to leave the rest with God; who, 
whether he reveal or conceal, lays us under equal obligations, and 
furnishes equal proof that we may without a doubt, in the fullest 
assurance, commit ourselves and all our destinies to his divine 


disposal. 
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SELFISH ‘GRIEF AND RESIGNATION. 


BerorE Death came, my heart was whole, 
The good round earth was beautiful ; 
I loved the grass, I loved the sky, 
And friendly violet’s meek blue eye ; 
The murmuring brook to me was dear, 
Its song I always liked to hear; 
It sang so soft and low, 
As onward it did go; 
It seemed to speak to me 
With its full symphony ; 
Teaching my inmost heart 
From the vain world to part. 
Willingly, its lessons mild 
I received like little child. 
Ever, in its course, *twas showing, 
To my soul, in such school growing, 
How the waters of my life, 
Deaf and mute to earth’s poor strife, 
Never wearily, 
Calmly, and cheerily, 
Unheeding others’ joy or woe, 
Through life’s vicissitude might flow. 


But woe is me! I am bereft! 

No solace to my heart is left. 

What I have loved, Death takes away; 

And friends, to soothe my sorrow, say, 
“Our earthly home is fair ; 

The fields are green, the stars are bright, 

The sun and moon shed pleasant light, 
And flowers spring everywhere.” 

The sunbeam warm, and painted flower, 

Fade, and grow cold, in Grief’s dark hour! 


Nature to sorrowing hearts doth wear 
A face of sadness ; 
But meets the happy, all bright and fair, 
With smiles and gladness, — 
Gives always back to us our heart, 
And never from ourselves can part. 
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The moment that Grief in my soul had its birth, 
A mantle of sable seemed flung o’er the earth; 
The light fleecy clouds looked dismal and drear ; 
The note of the spring-bird fell sad on my ear. 
For comfort I went to my old friend, the wood, 
By the side of the gurgling rivulet stood ; 
But the beautiful flowers, that always, before, 
Had smilingly met me, looked cordial no more. 
The pretty Houstonia circled my feet, 
But welcomed me not to its quiet retreat ; 
The Hepatica’s petals refused to unfold ; 
And the look the sweet Mayflower gave me was cold. 
My troubled spirit now could see, 
The answering flowers gave back to me 
A joyless reflection of selfish thought, 
That I to their peaceful dells had brought. 


I entered the path that led from the wood, 
And homeward strolled in a thoughtful mood. 
The grass too green was growing, 

Too free the wind was blowing, 
Too cheerful was the robin’s note, 
The clouds too playfully did float 
Over the face of the clear blue sky, 
That looked on their sport too tranquilly. 


The Wood-god played a dirge-like air 
On the leafy strings of his pine-harp there. 
As I came up beneath the tree, 
I paused and listened gratefully. 
The plaintive strains of the tune seemed caught 
From the low key-note of my saddened thought. 
I laid me down on the leaf-strewn ground, 
And gave myself to the soothing sound. 
’Tween the sighs and lulls of that grand, old hymn, 
Earth soon, in my reverie deep, grew dim. 


And now my grief-worn heart was free! 
Loosed were the bonds of selfish strife, 
Mid silent musings, reverently, 

I hearkened for the words of life. 
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Then low, soft music filled the air, 
Clouds of distrust were rolled away, 
Resplendent forms of beauty there 
Were chanting this melodious lay: 
“Unholy murmurs dim thy view, 
Veiling celestial visions bright ; 
Shadows of self wear darkest hue, 

And screen from thee the world of light. 


** From private woes, look, look away ; 
Learn that thy life is not thine own; 

But, bound with all to work and pray, 
Leave thou thy griefs with God alone.” 


New depths within my soul were stirred ; 
Again I listened! again I heard : 


** All clouds of grief are clouds of love, 
To temper God’s great light above ; 
Shading the way, that souls on earth, 
By faith, may have diviner worth.” 


Bowed down before the All-perfect Will, 


My unrepining heart was still. 


Sweet Resignation! never more, 

Permit me darkly to deplore ; 

Hallow my grief, and let me see, 
Through tear-dimmed eyes, the spirit free, 
Climbing the golden stairs of heaven, 
Wearing the crown to angels given. 


I rose; and through the fields walked on; 
Bright clouds were round the setting sun; 
And every bird, and brook, and tree, 
Now filled my soul with melody. 
The flowers about my feet sprung up, 
With fragrance sweet from every cup; 
And, through the gathering shades of night, 
An angel-face was shining bright. 
8. F. Cc. 
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My heart is full of thoughts that plead for utterance; and yet 
perhaps they are feelings rather than thoughts, and cannot frame 
themselves into words. But come with me into the sanctuary of 
this ‘‘ upper chamber,” and let us walk awhile amid the shadows 
of the past. The past! how it speaks from these venerable 
Walls, and in the majestic forms of these old elms; glorious struc- 
tures, which have been builded up year by year, till they might 
tell of things which they witnessed near a century ago. Oh, 
what tales they might tell of the children who sported at their 
feet, long since carried to the grave, old and full of years! The 
bridal pageant, the funeral train, the mysteries of birth and 
death, — they have witnessed all; have seen whole families depart, 
and leave the place to others; and they may look down on other 
forms, when the heads they now shelter lie beneath the sod. 

And then the various rooms in this ancient habitation! Hach 
has its strong associations of joy or sorrow; yes, of mingled joy 
and sorrow: countless memories, which make what to the com- 
mon observer is a mere parlor or chamber, seem to the heart that 
holds these memories as holy ground, the very gate of heaven. 
And so it is in this world of ours, so full of deep experiences, 
that one walks carelessly amid scenes which thrill the heart of 
another with thronging recollections of events, that cast their 
shadow or their ray of glory through all his future life. You 
see only the visible, where to my eye the space is filled with a 
spiritual presence; and I tread, all unconsciously, over ground 
which is associated with the brightest or the saddest hours of 
your life. So little do we know of one another’s hearts; so 
little aware may even the closest friends be each of what passes 
in the depths of the other’s spiritual nature ! 

But this old mansion, with its spacious halls and its secret 
lurking-places, — undoubtedly many a little romantic tale might 
be framed from the histories of its numerous occupants. Years 
ago, so long that it will soon be matter of tradition, in one of 
these apartments, three brides gave themselves away on a Sunday 
morning. One can almost hear the rustle of their sky-blue 
silks, as they swept from the domestic nuptial altar to the more 
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public altar of God, where probably their presence was regarded 
with more interest by many of the congregation, than the presence 
of the unseen Power who was the professed object of worship. 
I know not how many other bridal trains have gone out from 
these doors; for, in process of time, the house became the manse, 
and the torch of Hymen was sometimes lighted here for those 
who chose rather to come to the house of their pastor than to call 
him to their own homes. Well do I remember the disappointed 
bride-elect, a widow of very mature age, who, having marshalled 
the timid bridegroom into the clerical presence, was obliged to 
depart as she came, on account of some informality in the certifi- 
cates of publishment; that of the bridegroom, I think, being 
wanting. ‘The good man might have augured, from her conduct 
on that occasion, that the failure of the expected nuptials was 
not altogether a thing to be lamented by him. 

Sweet recollections are here of childish sports and childish 
joys; of childish sorrows too, which now, by their apparent 
triviality, almost provoke a smile; when the death of a favorite 
kitten was a thing to be wept over with bitter lamentations, and 
recorded in a diary as the great event of the day; entertainments 
got up with all possible secrecy, and given to the older members 
of the family, in a chamber decorated with hemlock boughs, amid 
whose verdure were seen birds cut from white birch-bark, and 
painted with brilliant colors. These silent songsters proved much 
more tractable than the family cat, who was vainly urged to 
perform the part of a shepherdess’ dog in an orderly and decent 
manner, his mistress occupying a recess in the room, while 
a mimic king and queen acted their pantomime in the central 
space. 

And with these gayer memories comes that of the gentle bein 
who watched over my infancy, and took her flight just as I 
stepped on the threshold of youth; on whose brow the hoary 
hair was a crown of glory, being found in the way of righteous- 
ness. The very chair in which I now sit was hers; and many 
are the associations which cluster around the chamber she occu- 
pied so long, and the large Bible she loved to read, from the pages 
of which the beautiful St. John used to look indeed worthy to be 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

There come back also the images of other still, cold forms, 
whose ‘‘soft repose” sanctified the places where they lay, and 
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made them the portals of the spirit-world. Many a sweet friend- 
ship, many a dear and tender love, has had its birthplace here, 
but looks for its full maturity to the world beyond the grave. 
Yes, this place is sacred with the remembered presence of many 
a friend, departed in manly grace, in feminine loveliness, or in 
childish beauty. And thus they gather about us, year by year, 
these holy memories, making the earth a temple, in which we 
should walk more and more reverently from day to day; a vast 
cathedral, the pavement of whose aisles is ever and anon opening 
to receive the dust of our loved ones, and whose vaulted roof 
should echo more and more clearly with their spirit-voices, as the 


throng increases that calls to us, ‘‘ Come up hither.” 
M. W. 
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LENGTHS of time or distance are always great or small by com- 
parison with our own or others’ past experience or present powers. 
A mile is a weary length to a little child on foot ; to a man, it is 
a small matter; to the traveller on the railroad, it is a distance 
to be measured by two minutes of. time. Again, to one who has 
compassed the earth, a thousand miles — and that passed over 
in three days or less —is but a short jaunt. To another, who 
has never before gone beyond the smoke of his own chimney, 
it is a great achievement. I may be permitted, then, to speak 
as one who has returned from a long journey. When a day and 
a night and another day had passed, ere I reached the end of 
my journey, — all which time I had been travelling at the rate 
of sometimes twelve, and sometimes forty miles an hour; and 
I knew that I was more than eight hundred miles from all on 
earth who are most dear to me; that, if evil should befall them or 
myself, I could not return, nor they come to me, excepting over 
the same stages which I had passed, which, to our impatience, 
would then seem slower than the movements of the snail. When 
the consciousness of my complete separation from earthly friends 
first fell upon my heart, it caused a momentary sickness.. I 
felt that I was alone. I had gone over Erie, the great sea that 
lies between my home and the almost illimitable West. I had 
* From Syracuse, N. Y., into Canada. 
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crossed an entire State, and passed around the head of another 
inland ocean. I was treading the hall of a hotel, where perhaps 
a hundred, all strangers to me, were wrapped in sleep, and was 
going to a solitary bed to seek repose. For a moment, I felt 
disconsolate ; and, when I lay down, my eyes refused to close. 
But the thought that I had not come away from the presence of 
my heavenly Father at once comforted me. The beautiful lan- 
guage of the psalmist came to me as full of a new meaning. I 
had been flying on wings almost as fleet as those of the morning. 
I was dwelling in the uttermost parts of the sea; and there a 
moment’s reflection brought me the assurance that God’s hand 
had led me thither, and that his right hand was holding me there. 
What else but his wisdom and goodness could have so ordered it, 
that the many hundreds of my fellow-men who had been concerned 
in the management of the many and various conveyances by 
which I had reached that distant point, had all done their duty, 
80 that not the slightest accident had happened to harm me, or to 
impede my progress for a moment? The men to whom had been 
committed those mighty engines which had propelled the boats or 
dragged the cars, — engines whose fearful power no human 
strength can withstand, though a single finger, directed by know- 
ledge, may control them, — the men to whom those weighty 
responsibilities had been entrusted, had all shown themselves to 
be possessed of the requisite skill, and animated by a spirit of 
fidelity to their duty. The humblest agents on the railroads 
had been ever at their posts, to regulate the switches and ply 
the brakes, without which terrific disasters might have befallen 
us. The pilot of the noble ‘‘ Mayflower’’ had passed a sleepless 
night, that her passengers might rest in the assurance that she 
would be guided aright over that lake of ill-repute; and all 
about the boat were men watching to see that her machinery 
worked as it should, and that no evil betided her. And now, 
when I arrived in a far-distant city, at a most unseasonable hour, 
when all the world is said to be asleep, courteous strangers were 
awaiting my coming, and had brought me to a most comfortable 
inn, where I found every thing needful to rest and refresh me. 
“ Surely,”’ I said to myself, “the goodness of the Lord, which 
causes my cup at home to overflow with mercies, has followed me 
hitherwards, to keep and to bless me. I will lie down and sleep 
securely ; for thou, my Father, art present with me.” 
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True, the infidel suggestion was made to me for a moment, 
that all these men, who had helped me and my fellow-travellers 
on our way, were not prompted by any love for us, or by any 
regard for the will or the law of our heavenly Father; but by the 
hope of gain, or by the need of a livelihood. Consciously, I 
grant, they may not have been moved by the good spirit of our 
common Parent. Many a man, along the roads over which we 
had passed, may have thought perhaps of nothing more than of 
maintaining his place, however high or humble, by his fidelity, 
and so ensuring his wages and his subsistence. And yet I 
believe that there were many, yes, that almost every one of them, 
dreaded the consequences which might follow to others, of any 
carelessness of theirs, and would have been grieved and shocked 
to have been the cause of injury to persons who were travelling 
over the highway which they were tending, in the confidence that 
those who had the care of the road would all be faithful. But 
concede to the suggestion, that the officers and agents and under- 
lings of the railroads and steamboats and hotels, who had con- 
spired to serve us, were actuated only by the lower motive, which 
the suggestion assigns for their attention and faithfulness ; — 
concede that they were all seeking only their own living or profit. 
It is surely right and proper for men to seek after a living; and 
they may innocently labor for somewhat more, if they do so in 
honest and honorable ways. No one can deny, that the construc- 
tion, maintenance, and right conduct of the ways and conveniences 
for travel is an honorable employment; and every individual, 
who, by his labor or his watchfulness, is contributing to this great 
result, is so far obeying the law of God, yes, doing his fatherly 
will, consciously or unconsciously. And is not the good provi- 
dence of God to be seen in all this, and gratefully acknowledged ? 
What else but his wisdom and his love would have so appointed 
that all men’s individual interests should conspire to benefit the 
whole? showing us “that true self-love and social are the same.” 
And what if the individuals, who, under the various motives which 
impel men to action, have, many of them, conspired unconsciously 
to perform the parts of a great arrangement for the public good; 
have acted without any benevolent intention to help the travellers 
on their way, and make them happy at their temporary resting 
places; what if this be the case with many of the agents and co- 
operators in this social system? It only shows that those indi- 
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viduals are entitled to no very high praise; but that the system 
itself is most admirable; attaching to its machinery, and making 
subservient to its great end, the willing and the unwilling, the self- 
ish as well as the benevolent. It illustrates the goodness of God, 
however much it may expose the selfishness of men. To deny 
this, and to withhold our thanksgivings from that great Unseen 
who orders and governs all things so as best to promote the true 
welfare of man, —to deny that it is God’s hand that leads and 
that upholds us, wherever we may go, in safety; that our trans- 
portation is effected by his good influence, working in and through 
those who have been the agents of safe and agreeable carriage 
from place to place;—to deny this, because some or many of 
these agents may not have been conscious of any kind feelings 
towards us personally, — may not have intended to do us a great 
favor ;—to deny, I repeat, that, nevertheless, the goodness of 
God has been manifested towards us in this instance would be 
just as absurd as it would be to deny, that the preservation of the 
sacred writings of the Old and the New Testaments, and their 
transmission to this present time, and their general dissemination 
among the people, is owing to the good providence of the heavenly 
Father, because much of all this may have been done by libra- 
rians, scribes, paper-makers, type-founders, printers, publishers, 
and agents, who thought of nothing and cared for nothing but the 
money they should make out of the sale of the Bible. To deny 
that God works for our benefit through unconscious agents, and 
overrules the selfishness and perhaps sinister feelings and pur- 
poses of men, so that they work together for our good in the 
social arrangements of business and commerce, — to deny this, 
and withhold from him our gratitude therefor, is just as unphilo- 
sophical, irrational, and irreligious, as to refuse him the admira- 
tion that is his due, for the phenomena of the vegetable world; 
the regular succession of summer and winter, seed-time and har- 
vest; the beneficent changes of day and night; and the varied 
exhibitions of power, wisdom, and goodness in the ordinances of 
the solar and the stellar systems, because, forsooth, the agents 
and instruments, by which these glorious results are effected, are 
all unconscious of the good they are doing, —of the power and 
beauty they are showing forth. 

But I am by no means willing to rest in the concession, that all 
or a large portion of these persons who have the management of 
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railroads and steamboats were unconscious of the importance 
of the trust committed to them, or indifferent to the performance 
of their duty, except so far as it would effect their own livelihood. 
I think better of men than this concession would imply; and 
the more I extend my acquaintance with my fellow-beings, the 
more am I persuaded that there is much more goodness than 
wickedness in their hearts. There is a great deal of HUMANITY 
in man. Wherever I have been, on the railroads, in crowded 
steamboats, at the hurrying depots, in the thronged hotels, in our. 
own country and in the British provinces, amongst Americans, 
Germans, Irishmen, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Danes, Norwe- 
gians, white men and black, I have generally found them civil 
and kind, and, in the main, trustworthy. A proper request for a 
favor has never been rudely repulsed. Cases of suffering have 
uniformly brought out expressions of sympathy, and a readiness 
to relieve. I have often watched men in responsible places, and 
have seldom observed inattention to their duty. Now, if men 
indeed were, as the creeds of some churches declare them to be, 
set on mischief, wholly prone to evil, and averse from all good, 
how would it be possible to keep in successful operation all the 
parts of that vast system, by which thousands are transported 
daily in every direction? A large proportion of the agents of all 
this locomotion, though well paid perhaps, do not receive such 
large compensations for their services as would be any barrier to 
their malignity, if they were indeed bent on evil. Nor can they 
be under such supervision of their employers, that they are kept 
to their duty by that influence. No: many of them are alone, 
in solitary places, where no eye but that of the Omnipresent 
beholds them; and yet they are punctual and exact to do just 
what they are placed there to do;—a small service, it would 
seem, — merely the removal of two iron bars an inch or two; and 
yet they are there at the very moment they should be, by night 
as well as by day; for if they were not there, disaster, fearful, 
destructive, would ensue; and it must be the dread of evil, much 
more than the compensation paid them, that holds these men to 
their duty. Often, when I have looked out upon a man in a 
solitary place, waving a flag, or at midnight holding out a signal 
light to let us know the road was passable, standing there alone, 
it may have been in a pelting rain, I have wished I could stop 
and commend his fidelity. I have passed him by with a feeling 
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of respect, as a being conscious of moral obligation. He must 
have been held there not merely by the attraction of a dollar a 
day. Oh no! there was something more, something better, in 
that man’s bosom, — the sense of right, the feeling of a duty, the 
dread of the evil of unfaithfulness. Now, there are thousands of 
such men all over our country, on whom the safety of the travel- 
ling public depends. And in their watchfulness and fidelity I 
see at least a slight manifestation of the eye and the hand of 
God. Not that these men are all, or many of them, perhaps, 
regenerated, sons of God, or, in the sense of any of the sects, very 
religious or highly moral men. No: they are only human beings, 
controlled by an ordinary sense of obligation to the almighty 
Father; held to the discharge of their several offices by a com- 
mon regard for the welfare of their fellow-men. Were there not 
enough of this virtue in the bosoms of the children of Adam 
generally, on which we could depend, there could be no co-opera- 
tion for any common end; no associated action. Society itself 
would be dissolved. Every man would live for himself; every 
man would die to himself; and the human race would soon run 
out. 

A fair observation of the characters and actions of men gene- 
rally must satisfy us, that the doctrine is not true that all men 
are by nature wholly prone to evil and indisposed to good. If 
this were so, we should not be, the whole community would not 
be, shocked, exasperated, as almost all are, by the terrible de- 
pravity, the unpardonable recklessness, which issued in the late 
unexampled steamboat disaster upon the Hudson River If men 
were incarnate fiends, such accidents would be of frequent occur- 
rence; and the scenes which they present would be gloated over 
with diabolical delight. But who has read the accounts of that 
transaction without horror? and who has not been moved by his 
humanity, 7. e. his hwman nature, to exclaim, ‘‘ How could men 
be so lost to all sense of right, and of obligation to others, as to 
trifle, as the officers of that boat did, with the feelings and the 
lives of hundreds!” Yet, even there, there was no deliberate 
intention to do the frightful mischief that was done; no malice 
prepense against the lives of the individuals that were slain. If 
it could have been clearly foreshown that the strife of that day 
would result as it did, none of the men on that boat could have 
been induced to engage in it. A regard for their own safety, 
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nay, for the preservation of their property, would have with- 
held them, if no higher consideration. But there doubtless was 
humanity enough in the hearts of all those men to have restrained 
them from their fearful experiment, if they could have foreseen 
how it would terminate. Nevertheless, their minds were seized, 
possessed, besotted, by another thought; the gambling, headlong 
demon of competition had entered into them; a presumptuous 
reliance upon chance took the helm; and, if report tells the 
truth, the continual appliance of alcohol kept up their insanity. 
God could not have been in any of the thoughts of the men whose 
folly wrought that destruction. Even that unconscious influence, 
which, as we have seen, he ordinarily exerts upon the hearts of 
men, must have been expelled for the time being, by the heat of 
strife and the fire of intoxicating liquor. It may be so expelled 
for a season (such is the power of our free agency; such the 
witchery of temptation) ; it may be expelled for a season, as it 
was from the bosom of Cain, when he persuaded himself to slay 
his brother ; as it was from the bosom of Judas, when his avarice 
prompted him to betray his Master; and as it must have been 
from the bosoms of the officers of the ‘“‘ Henry Clay,” when they 
were impelled by the miserable ambition of out-doing a rival boat, 
to laugh at the fears of their passengers, and set at naught all 
consideration of their safety. But the spirit of our common 
humanity, — the influence of the spirit of our common Father, 
cannot be kept out of their bosoms for ever. It will sooner or 
later return upon them, as it did upon the betrayer of Christ, 
and upon the first murderer. And though they may possibly 
escape, through the imperfections of the law, the punishment 
denounced against the slayers of men, they will suffer in their 
own reflections ; and this may be to some of them “‘a punishment 
harder than they can bear.’ Moreover, the consequences of 
their folly shall be a solemn admonition throughout our land, 
that, we may hope, will make a salutary impression upon the 
thousands of men to whom the lives of our travelling public are 
committed. 

One reflection more has been awakened by my late journey, 
that may be worthy of attention. It is, that our Creator made us 
to be co-operative beings; made us for united action; “made all 
for each, and each for all.” The individual man is very weak, 


much weaker than many of the animals that roam the desert, or 
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have been subjugated to his service. But man collectively ig 
indeed the lord of this lower world. All matter is subjugated to 
his control. Mountains are thrown down by him; valleys are 
built up; forests are cleared away; the rough places are made 
smooth, and the crooked plain; the winds are chained to his 
chariots; the lightning is sent on his errands. But all this he 
can do, by his united skill and strength, only on condition that 
he will do it in subordination to the laws of God. If he dares to 
set these laws at defiance, as was done the other day on the 
Hudson River, swift destruction may overtake him: evil of some 
sort surely will. When I found myself eight hundred miles from 
my home in less than three days’ travel, I could not help reflect- 
ing how I should have gotten there without the aid of my fellow- 
men. So that, while they have been toiling perhaps for their 
own convenience or profit, they have all been working also for 
my good. 

As this country was fifty years ago, it would not have been 
practicable for any individual, unless he were a native of the 
woods, to have threaded his path through the forests that then 
covered the land, and have subsisted himself on the way. 'Pwenty 
years ago, with all the common roads that had been made for the 
convenience of the early settlers, a single traveller would have 
been months upon his toilsome march, and haye impoverished 
himself to meet the expenses of his journey. Now, several lines 
of uninterrupted communication are established, which almost 
annihilate the distance between the Atlantic coast and the Missis- 
sippi river. Over these lines of communication, thousands are 
going daily in safety. Not the children of opulence and leisure 
only, nay, not one in ten of the travellers, are of this description; 
but the children of poverty are on the route. Yes, thousands of 
the pealed peasantry of Europe, as well as the unfortunate of our 
Eastern borders, are transported over these lines of communi- 
cation, at an expense which almost the poorest of them can afford. 
And they are borne to regions, which a wise legislation, soon, I 
trust, to be adopted, will for ever protect against the blighting 
curse of land-monopoly; where all of the children of men that 
may inhabit there will for ever find it easy to obtain and secure 
a portion of ‘‘the common heritage from the heavenly Father,”’ 
as a home for themselves and their loved ones; where society (if 
our government does its duty) will be built up on a better basis 
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than in the Old World, or in the older settlements of the New, — 
that basis the good of the greatest number, instead of the 
aggrandizement of a few; that basis which alone can be in ac- 
cordance with the will of the impartial Parent of the whole human 
family. 8. J. M. 
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I warcHeEp the river where the waves grow white, 
And leap and toss themselves in mad delight, 
Lashing their rage on every puny rock, 

To gather all for one tremendous shock ; 

And then I turned to where the cataract flings 
Down its vast wall the wealth of thousand springs ; 
Where, in a robe of green and silver light, 

It bursts to view in loveliness and might; 

Where shifting rainbows span the scattering spray, 
Like angels, smiling all its wrath away, — 

And thought, how, in the ages that are gone, 

The wondrous torrent had been pouring on 
Exhaustless, while the everlasting rocks 

Trembled and fell beneath its ceaseless shocks. 
For night nor time brings aught of rest to thee, 
Dread, glorious emblem of Eternity ! 

I gazed, too, down the insatiate abyss, 

Where spirit-forms seemed rising through the mist, 
Shouting aloud, like Heaven’s great cherubim, 
The awful chorus of their endless hymn. 

My soul bowed, listening; and the eternal voice 
Came to me ever with one word — Rejoice! 

Trust, and rejoice! It is not trembling fear, 

The lesson God would teach his children here. 

He layeth bare his everlasting arm, 

Showing the might that shieldeth them from harm. 
The hand that hurls the torrent into spray 
Guideth each drop upon its certain way ; 

The Love that lights the seeming ruin here, 

With hovering rainbows, heeds an infant’s tear ; 
And all the Power sublime that wields the flood, 
Each hour we live, is over us for good! A.D. T. W. 
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Upon the topmost branch, opposite my study window, a solitary 
leaf was swayed to and fro by the autumnal blasts, apparently 
reluctant to quit its native hold upon the bough from which it 
had so majestically waved. The tree had been a pleasant object, 
upon which for months I have gazed. In early spring-time, it 
was the first among its kindred to exhibit precocious signs of 
maturity. The foliage grew thick and heavy; in its begin- 
nings I could easily see through the interstices over to my oppo- 
site neighbor; but, as its tiny leaves expanded, and the twigs 
extended themselves, they grew so rapidly that I was quite shut 
out from gazing or being gazed upon. And now this tree became 
to me as a pleasant companion. It almost leaned against my 
window ; and a robin cautiously stole, at early dawn, among its 
thickest branches, and poured out his morning song. And so it 
came to pass, that, with increasing growth, my attachment to this 
living production of nature’s exquisite skill strengthened more 
and more. Oppressed with the summer’s heat, its beautiful 
shade seemed to fan my fevered brow; meditating at even-tide, 
the pale moonbeams seemed to play among its foliage, and a 
lovely shadow fell upon rude masses of books and papers that lay 
promiscuously upon my table. When there was prospect of a 
coming shower, the winds played sighingly through its foliage, 
and warned me of what was forthcoming. When the shower had 
passed, its gentle dripping upon the walk below sweetly soothed 
my weary spirit; while its fresh ablution reminded me of the 
hydropathist, just emerging, with renewed vigor, from his daily 
bath. 

By and by, the little robin whom we introduced came silently 
along, bearing a straw in his beak. He seemed to hesitate 
whether or not to deposit his treasure ; for footsteps were pacing 
the street beneath him, and ponderous carts and carriages were 
rattling in the busy street hard by him. At length, however, he 
dropped his straw among some dark leaves and tender boughs, 
and soon flew away to return with another, and yet another, until 
his foundation was firmly laid. For some days after, he was not 
visible ; and, as he left no traces of having been there in my 
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absence, my inference was he had finally deserted his first quar- 
ters. One day, however, chancing to look up as I was re- 
arranging an obscure sentence, my attention was attracted to my 
little songster, who was busily occupied in still building his nest. 
And there he wrought on, occasionally peering through the 
branches, and casting a look toward my window, as if a little 
suspicious of the sincerity of my friendship. I then wished I 
knew the language of his tribe, that I might assure him of my 
tender kindness for him; but I silently accomplished my work, 
and he, unmolested, did the same. In the process of a few 
weeks, four little robins lay in that nest; and the maternal soli- 
citude of the parent-bird might well have conveyed a lesson to 
many a human guardian. He never long absented himself in 
their most feeble state. They never cried for food, and never 
fluttered but with joy at their mother’s return. Their growth, 
it appeared to me, was exceedingly rapid; for, just as I began 
more minutely to watch their progress, they had flown away, and 
the empty bird’s nest was left dangling upon the tree, which a 
little urchin one day discovered, and, with a long pole, succeeded 
in demolishing its curious workmanship. And now the tree was 
robbed of its great attraction; and it was only as other green 
boughs, admired for its heavy shade, and a peculiar charm which 
seemed to endear it, because it was mine. And this showed to 
me how selfishly we are too apt to cling to what we call our pos- 
sessions. 

Autumn came. There was a slight frost; it looked no more 
than a heavy dew. Another frost, and, very shortly, the leaves 
began to assume a crisped look. Their verdancy was fast leaving 
them. A sallow complexion next presented; and a part of the 
most vigorous seemed to be the first to yield to the destroyer. 
Then there came a fierce gust, which shook the frail branches, 
stripped off its leaves, and sent them eddying about, dropping 
over curb-stones, and causing them to be washed away by the 
next torrent that swept down the street. Yet one remained: it 
was the first one upon that topmost bough. No wind, storm, or 
chill had removed it. It did not, however, look fresh and fair ; 
it was sere, and much withered, yet seemingly reluctant to drop 
from its old station. I knew not why it lingered, unless to sug- 
gest to me an emblem of frail humanity, deserted by its early 
friends, —a solitary survivor left to witness the departure of 
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those who were early in our companionship; and, while I stood 
meditating thus, there came a rude blast, and the last leaf fell, 
leaving me still to pursue the analogy between i and ourselves, 
when left alone, until the final summons bears us away. 

Now, in my recent companionship with my tree, I had derived 
instruction such as no audible teaching had impressed upon me 
in my whole summer friendships. I had witnessed how gently 
nature removes her fair objects, by agencies such as no man can 
employ ; how she suspends her vital energies only to re-awaken 
them as the seasons return; and I thus knew that an Infinite 
Father, who employed such processes to regulate material objects, 
would never send a summons to call his children home, but to 
prepare them, by an educational training, to go on to higher and 
higher stages of perfection. So was I taught to submit without 
questioning ; to feel resigned under a Father’s discipline ; and to 
look upon death as his great mandate and messenger of good, 
which transfers us from the autumnal frosts and wintry blasts 
of this life, to a perpetual sunshine in his more immediate pre- 
sence. 

Therefore, let us improve these autumnal teachings; and the 
great panorama of leafless forests, and the thickly strewn branches 
and deep covering of a pathway of dried leaves, may be our 
instructors even in a winter’s day. We do not need great and 
startling providences to arouse us, if we will but attend to those 
silent ministers which are ever by our side. The roar of Niagara 
need not awaken us more than the silent and almost noiseless fall 
of a decayed leaf, provided we only keep our ears attuned to 
catch every melody of nature; and we shall find, that, keeping 
ourselves thus sensitive, we can continually read, in nature’s open 
volume, all those teachings which the din and glare of daily life 
may have quite shut from our gaze; while our enjoyments will 
be so continually heightened, that the petty irritations of earth 
shall be despoiled of their power to overcome us; and the sun- 
shine, which ever encircles all those who feel that they are rightly 
interpreting and improving every season and event of life, shall 
light our pathway from time to eternity. H. 8. E. 





GOOD WORDS AND GOOD WORK.* 


Ir is pleasant to listen to good words. There is an intrinsic 
charm in forcible and appropriate speech, and in perusing the 
written page of earnest thought. But this pleasure is immea- 
surably enhanced when the utterance is in a high and holy cause. 
And, if the writer has himself worked in that cause, our satis- 
faction becomes complete. 

We like to go back with one who helped lay the foundations of 
some good and enduring institution, as he speaks to us of its 
early days. It shows us the debt of gratitude which we owe to 
those who toiled in the day of small things, and in obscure places, 
with hope and prayer for better things to come. The church has 
few benefactors superior to those who labor with humility and 
devotion in new enterprises consecrated to Christ. 

We want more records of the deeds of such spirits as we 
describe ; and we are glad that the author of the little volume 
before us was moved to write as he has, by a ‘‘ desire to place in 
@ more permanent form, such facts as were known to him of the 
origin and early history of the Ministry at Large, and of the 
Sunday-schools connected with our denomination in this city.” 
In the nine Addresses delivered by himself, we have three on the 
Sunday-school, one on Temperance, one on Pauperism, another 
given before an Association for Mutual Improvement, and three 
before Religious Societies. With two exceptions, they all involve, 
more or less, historical matter connected with the topics they 
treat. The personal connection of the writer with the scenes he 
portrays, adds much to the interest of his Addresses. We are 
impressed, as we read, with the power of one earnest spirit, by 
diligent Jabor and untiring perseverance, to sustain a good cause, 
under trial and discouragements. 

The picture of the origin of the Hancock Sunday-school, given 
us on page 89 of this volume, is full of interest to those who would 
do good to the young. ‘Two individuals lay the foundation of a 
school, which, in less than seven years, becomes itself the parent 

* Sunday-school and other Addresses. By Frederick T. Gray, Pastor of 
the Bulfinch-street Church. Boston: Benjamin H. Greene; Crosby & 
Nichols. 1852. 
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of another school, numbering some sixty children! But this is 
surpassed by the origin of the Howard Sunday-school. It was 
commenced on a severe cold morning in December, 1826, — the 
thermometer standing not far from zero! It was cheerless, 
indeed, as the winter’s winds came whistling through the loose 
casements, — the windows covered with a thick frost, — to see, 
gathered around a small stove, three children and seven teachers ! 
** But,”’ as the writer well adds, ‘there were warm and true 
hearts engaged in this work; and no winter’s cold or howling 
storm could check their ardor or chill their faith!’’ And these 
noble efforts were not in vain. Within twenty-eight years from 
the formation of the Hancock Sunday-school, the numbers had 
increased from five schools in the entire denomination to two 
hundred and thirty-six ; and from four hundred pupils and sixty 
teachers to twenty-four thousand pupils and two thousand six 
hundred and sixty teachers! A result this which the most san- 
guine could not have anticipated. 

These schools are to be prized, however, not for their array of 
numbers, but for their influence in producing religious faith and 
moral excellence. What we want in our children is personal 
piety and strong individual Christian principles. We have little 
hope of any means or exertions which stop short of this aim. 
As the writer before us says, in his address on the subject of 
Temperance, — ‘‘ Young men, if you would strike at once at the 
root of this evil (intemperance), let religion always exert a deep 
and strong influence. ‘This will open to you a glorious destiny, 
and give you a disgust for all sensuality. This will impress you 
with the dignity and worth of the soul.” Until that sentiment 
can be awakened, we shall not be sure of success in saving our 
children and youth from the fangs of this vice. 

The same devoted temper, which sowed the first seeds of the 
Sunday-school, began also the germination of the ‘‘ Association 
for Mutual Improvement.”” Two young men, feeling the need of 
religious sympathy, join with themselves two others; and, on the 
evening of Oct. 2, 1822, meet to plan a new society for aiding 
the young in their search for Christian truth, and in promoting 
their own religious edification. In four weeks from that date, the 
society then established laid the corner-stone of the Ministry at 
Large. Who can recall the blessed fruits of that Ministry down 
to this present moment, and not pay a heart-given tribute to the 
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devoted Tuckerman, who toiled for its infancy, and lived and died 
its fast friend? Who can fail to give thanks for the early and 
steadfast sympathy it received from such spirits as Channing, 
Ware, and Greenwood? ‘The little sketch of that humble 
* Friend-street Chapel,”’ the ‘modest mother of poor men’s 
churches,” will excite a thrill of joy in every friend of these now 
world-renowned ministrations of charity. 

We rejoiced also to see the old ‘‘ Second Church ;”’ and, in 
the foreground of the picture of the building, the venerated 
‘¢ Hancock School,” twin-sisters in the glorious family of our 
early religious guides. Their very walls have to us an air of 
sanctity, as we think of the consecrated minister and the laymen 
baptised in the spirit ; how many of whom, since those early toils, 
have gone to their reward on high. 

As this little book is published to aid the cause of the Sunday- 
school, and ‘‘ whatever profit may be derived from it will be 
devoted to this object,’ we bespeak for it a wide circulation and 
generous patronage. A. B. M. 





JUDGING ONE ANOTHER. 


In the first place, the records of human life show that we should 
not harshly censure others, because we cannot know what is the 
structure of their minds. Wonderful, very wonderful, is the 
spirit of man: you can never comprehend it altogether, even in 
yourself; how much less, then, in the brother you may under- 
take to judge! On many sides related to the spirits of light, and 
on many to the spirits of darkness, a man may seem to our limited 
sense a very angel or a very devil. And yet no man was ever 
either ; although not a few have been judged to be either one or 
the other. David, the ‘‘ man after God’s own heart,” was stained 
with at least some dreadful crimes. Let us look upon him as 
some who hated him did look upon him, and as we are all apt to 
look upon those whom we dislike, and we would probably censure 
him as a heartless villain. But you and I have no right to 
censure him or any other man so. We have no right to think of 
the murder of Uriah and the adultery with Bathsheba, and shut 
out from our thoughts his love for Jonathan, his mercy toward 
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his bitterest enemy, his noble kindness to that enemy’s family, 
and those deep sorrows for sin that caused the pillows of Judea’s 
ruler to be wet with the bitter tears of repentance, and the royal 
chamber at Jerusalem to resound with the wailings of a con- 
science-stricken king. The apostle John suggested to his Master 
to call down fire from heaven to consume certain of the Samari- 
tans. Could any thing be more cruel? could any thing be more 
unfit for a follower of Jesus? Had John counselled the same 
thing against us, we should be likely to judge him as altogether 
a blood-thirsty wretch, and ready to give him over to any punish- 
ment. Instead of doing thus, it would become us to think of 
that deep kindness of heart, that beauteous gentleness of spirit, 
that purity and goodness, which made the same apostle the be- 
loved disciple of our Lord and Master. Take other times and 
other men. Martin Luther had passed his youth and much of 
his manhood. He was, in the eyes of many, fickle and useless. 
At the age of thirty-eight, he had got for himself neither wealth 
nor power nor fame, hardly, I think, a fixed habitation. Had 
we no farther record of his life, I am afraid, that, forgetting the 
conscientiousness and want of health that kept him from action, 
we should judge or censure him as shiftless and idle. Thus we 
should disobey Jesus, and our judgment would be foolish and 
wicked. That morbid conscience and that sensitive frame, which, 
for so many years, paralyzed the Augustine monk, made him the 
only man able or bold enough to lead the human race in one of 
the most awful convulsions perhaps it ever saw. At the battle 
of Austerlitz, forty thousand Russians and Austrians were stand- 
ing upon a frozen lake. Napoleon, riding up to one of his 
officers, said, ‘‘ Serrurier, you lose time; fire upon the lake, fire 
upon the lake.” The order was obeyed; the balls and bomb- 
shells broke the ice, and thousands of those who were upon it, 
shrieking and struggling for life, perished in the waters. The 
man who gave that order showed the deepest agony at the death 
of Duroc; at the last sufferings of the Duke of Monte Bello; and 
has himself told us how sadly he felt on a battle-field, at the 
moaning and watching of a dog by his dead master. Who can 
judge even Napoleon as a monster of cruelty, a heartless wretch ? 
Shall you or I? or shall we obey the command of Jesus, and 
**judge not.” Ihave drawn my illustrations from some of the 
most strongly marked characters in history ; hoping to show, that, 
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if we cannot judge them aright, still less can we judge rightly 
of the less strongly marked characters we meet with every day. 
We cannot wholly understand any man’s nature. 

But, if we cannot understand another’s nature, as little can 
we the situation or circumstances that influence him. Before we 
harshly censure Napoleon for his dreadful command at the battle 
of Austerlitz, let us think what we might have done, had we been 
brought up at a time when, and among a people with whom, 
military glory was thought to be worth more than any amount of 
human lives ; what we might have done, had we been hardened in 
the bloody scenes of the French Revolution; what we might have 
done, had we, with passions all aroused, commanded on a battle- 
field. 

A man may be influenced to do a deed by a hundred circum- 
stances, of which we know and can know nothing: probably he 
himself is not conscious of all of them. For the deed so done 
we harshly censure him. And it is not impossible that only half 
of those same circumstances, working upon one peculiarity of our 
natures, might lead us to do the same deed. 

Within a few years past, a physician told me he had once been 
called to attend upon a young woman whom her friends believed 
to be in perfect health. And he himself failed to discover any 
disease. Friends and neighbors sneered at, censured, and re- 
proached her for being idle and wanting in energy, when she 
was plainly in perfect health. Sorely were her feelings wounded ; 
but not many years. She died; and a post mortem examination 
showed to those who had judged her, that her life had been one 
of disease and languor and suffering. Those who were guilty 
did not think how dreadfully unjust and unkind they were. But 
they were guilty because they did not think. Thus again, when 
we consider how many thousands of circumstances there are 
which go to form a character, and influence and modify action, — 
of which circumstances we can know almost nothing, — we may 
see that Jesus’ command was a wise one, that we “judge not.” 
Bearing in mind that “with what judgment we judge we shall 
be judged,” let us ask ourselves, — when God shall judge our 
acts (a long retribution, perhaps, depending on that judgment), 
whether we would have him unmindful of the peculiarities of 
our natures and our conditions. May we, in dll earnestness, ask 
ourselves that ! 








with the-happiness of individuals or of society:," Ver cei 
man’s reputation depends on what you say.of ios ~ More: than 
once have I been led, from the language held: to:mey. t0 suppose 
that certain persons were very useless, or very foblishi; or very 
wicked. More than once have I found -that’ the: persons: thud 
described answered to neither one nor the other of’ these descrip- 
tions. Not unfrequently the person describing had not the power 
to appreciate or the means of understanding the character which 
he had the recklessness to undermine. » Instances like this you 
must all have known. Now, on a man’s reputation may depend 
very much the friendships, the employments, the deeds of kind- 
ness, which make life comfortable. Suppose you have seen a 
man unsuccessful in certain employments: perhaps they were not 
to his taste. But you tell to one knowing but little of him, that 
he has no business-capacity ; that is, you judge without conside- 
ration of his nature, or the modification of his condition. That 
stranger may have in his gift an employment fitted for the man 
you ‘‘ judge.” By your representation, the employment is with- 
holden. Is harsh censuring of no harm here? 

In the intercourse of life, we must speak to and of others. And 
in many instances we do not speak plainly enough. The true 
rule for us seems to be, always to speak the truth in love. The 
writers of the four Gospels have set us a notable example as to 
this. In writing the life of their great Master, they, of course, 
had to mention disagreeable facts. Such was Peter’s denial; 
such was Judas’s betraying; such was Herod’s beheading of John 
the Baptist. All these facts are stated without censure or re- 
proach. They, in truth, present facts in palliation of Herod’s 
guilt. And it is thought, that, in mentioning the case of Judas, 
they meant to use a word which would not be so harsh as betray, 
but would use the milder expression, to deliver up. In doing 
this, they truly followed that meek and just and holy one, “ who, 
being reviled, reviled not again.”” And well would it be for us 
to follow both them and him. J. B. W. 








